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ABSTRACT 

The so-called deviant character of a set of 
non-native texts is examined isy looking closely at ticm sentence 
syntax realizes ahd affects textual func;tions. Tvo ixcoaA groups of 
syntactic phenomena are considered: sulX)rdination and "narked 
structures,** such as passives and clefts. Emphasis in this paper is 
on the following four ways in which syntax can be seen as 
contributing to explicit coherence: linking, or the establishi^nt of 
explicit links between prc^sitions; foregrounding/backgrounding 
(within sentence or within discourse); topic selection/continuity; 
and focus marking. The data for this eiq^loratory cc»itrastive study 
consist of three sets of texts, including native French texts, native 
English texts, and non-natl'/e French texts. The research task 
required the subjects to take sides in a deJ^ate current at the tiae 
of the data collection, backing their argument with elei^nts drawn 
from siiQple statistical data provide. Results suggest the following 
tentative conclusions: (1) lower syntactic coaplexity may be related 
to lower linking density, to less topic selection, and to looser 
topic continuity; (2) the different ways in which ttie groups used 
syntax to foreground and background eles^nts within the sentence and 
Within the text as a whole led thesa to prcxluce quite different types 
of texts; and (3) there aH>eared to be little direct transfer of 
text-building devices from first language to second language. It is 
suggested that the evidence of considerable diffe**ences between 
text-building devices used by native writers of French and English 
calls for detailed contrastive research. Contains 8 references. 
(LB) 
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University of Manchaster 

That non-native texts '<teviatc' fnan corresponding native nonn is 
obvious to all seomd and fiwcign language tcachas. most of whom sec it 
as their task predsely to gukte karoers toward a more nativerlike 
ncrfbnnance. Cto apjaoach to the characterisatloc of fljcse 'deviatlwis' - 
itself a fundamental ;:tep in die planning of intervention in the language- 
teaming process - has been die systematic analyas ofenors.anditis an 
indication of die 'privileged' status of syntactic problems tiuu most error 
analyses have c«H«xajtratcd oa diem. Syntactic enor analyses, however, 
have tended to look at syntax as a sentence phcnomcno .1. purely in tcims 
of grammaticality, and not as one of die means of establishing coherence . 
This paper seeks to arrive at an understanding of die 'dcviam' character 
of a set of non-native texts by looking closely at how sentence syntax 
reaUses - aiKl affects - textual fimcnoi;*-. The questions asked diereforc 
are not only: Is non-nati^-e syntax dif&r-snt?' and In what wayf, hit 'Do 
writers do diffcient tiiixigs wifli syntax in dwir LI and in dicu- L2r and 
'Is what tiicy do diffcroit from whai native speakers of L2 do? 

Two broad groups of syntactic jdoncanena will be considered, bodi of 
which have been the object of mudi reccm research oa tiwir links widj 
texmal functions: firstly, subordination, and secondly, 'marked 
smictuies', such as passive and defts (see Lautamatti 1978 and Tomlm 
1985 oa subordination. Prince 1978, Borkin 1984 and Lambrccht 1985 
on clefts). They he Iwked at as some of die devices diat make a text 
explicitly coherent, a W^y valued characteristic in the type of aca&mic 
vmting I am coaicen»d widi (see Reinhan 1980 on explicit coherence, 
Lakoff 1984 on die cultural value attached to certain linguistic choices), 
hi diis paper I wiU concenttate on die following ways in which syntax can 
be seen as contributing to explicit coherence: 

I. linking: die establishment of explicit links between 
propositions; 
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2. fpregrounding/backgrounding (within seatencc or within 
discourse): 

3. topic sdectvmAxjntinuity 

4. focus inaildng. 

Hic data for this exploralpry conirasiive study consist of thre.- sets of 
texts: 

F a "native' Frendi texts (13 subjects. 5975 words) 

ELI « "naive' English texts (15 sublets, 9165 wonls) 

EF = "non-native' Fiench texts (same 15 sub^ as 
EU. 5985 words) 

The task required the subjects to tate siffcs in a dcl»te current at tlw time 
of tl» data a>Uection. Imcldng tlwir argument widi el«i«aits drawn from 
sin^jle statisticai data provi(kd 

A first answer to the question: 'is non-native syntax different?' can be 
sought by looking at T-imii kaigdi in words. A T-unit is a synuictic unit 
consistiHfi of a nmn cbuse plus any sutxndinate clause or non-clausal 
stntctuie that is asac^ to or embedded in it (Hunt 1970). T-unit length 
woriui as an - albeit very rough - imtex of syntactic complexity since the 
number of words ta^ to grow with the number of dependent clauses. 
Tlw m«m T-unit tengths for my data are as follows: F = 21.7 words/T- 
unit, ELI » 24.4 words/T-unit, EF = 19.5 words/T-unit. As could be 
expected, the English subjects write consideubly longer T-units in their 
native language than in French. There is also a gap between EF and F. 
though it is narrower, TTic figures point - in a somewhat atypically 
subdued manner compared with odier studies by this author - to the 
existence of a difference in levels of syntactic complexity between the 
three sets of data. This cannot be equated in any direct way with any 
texwal function as there is rarely a one to one relationship between 
syntactic fonn and texmal function. For example, in the case of the first 
of the textual functions listed above, namely linking, because 
propositions within a given text are expected to 'go together'. 
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t . juxtaposition can suffice to establish the link. Propositions can also j^ , 

. joined by link words, as in: 

!■ (1) En Grantfe-Bretagnc. k gouvemement aide Education 

supericure en payani pour Ics jeunes I aller aux etabtissemems 
d'dducation supol6mentaire. Aux Eiais-Unis. par conirasie, cc 
som les jeunes eux-memes ei leurs families qui doivent payer, 
alors ta Uiissr le gouvemement avec plus d'argenC a depcnser 
sur r^ducaticn. ^^^^ 

There can clearly be, therefore, no direct relation teiween syntactic 
complexitv and linking density'. A higher index of syntacuc complexity 
may. hov .ver, reflect the amount of syntactic linking in a text. And 
syntactic Unking is linking with a difference: with juxtaposition the type 
of link is not made explicit and aU the propositions arc on the same plane; 
with lisik words the semantic nature of the links is made clear but there IS 

still no hierarchy; subordination on the othp*- hand can combine explicit 
link and hierarchy, in the sense that one projwsition is seen in relation to 

another, as the following example illustrates: 

(2) Although - as the case of Germai;:' shows - economic 
performance '\% not always directly related to the age at which 
people leave the educational system, the peipcmation of such 
short-sighted policies can only bring economic disaster upon 
our country in an age which should be omt of optimism. (ELI) 

WTiereas ( 1 ) provitfcs adequate linking with par contraste and alors but 
no hierarchical stnicniring of its three propositions, (2), thanks to a two 
level dependency structure, makes it clear that the extract is not about 
Germany, nor economic peifomtance, but about previously descnbed 
policies concerning higher education. 

A way of looking at this creation of depth or relief in text is in tcrriw of 
the second in our list of textual functions: foregrounding/ 
backgrounding. Following Tomlin (1985:89). we characterise 
foreground information as information which is more central or 
salient or important to the discourse theme', which bears a stronger 
thematic relation of significance to its superordinate discourse theme . 
Background information is infomiation which elaborates or 




develops foreground information", which bears a weaker themanc 
rclacion of significance to its superordinate discourse theme . It « 
stressed that the foreground/background distinction is not to be seen as a 
simjilc binary concept but as a continuum. In a study of three types of 
nairativcs based on a video recording. Tomlin finds that a great majority 
of dependent clauses (regardless of their absolute frequency, which is 
determined by stylistic factors) code background information, while 
main clauses regularly code foreground information. 

Beyond the possibUity of taking T-unit length as a rough index of 'relief- 
cttration in text, these findings led me to look at ray data from a .-ihghtly 
different angle: is there a difference in the way syntax is used to code 
foreground and background information in native and non-nativc texts. 
The task designed for the data collection specifically requested subjects to 
combine two textual activities - ie argument backed up by commenlary 
(cf statistical data provided) - the comnientary element being as »i were 
informationally embedded in the argument. Following Tomlm's 
suggestion that main clauses and dependent clauses represent different 
tyi^s of informiation, two predictions were foraiulated: 

main clauses (and simple sentences) could be expected to be 
used preferer.Mally for 

(a) 'framing' statistical data; 
Cb) stating op*ni:>ns; 

straight rcpoiung of statistics would be more likely to occur in 
dependent clauses. 

To start with framing, I counted as framing expressions phrases 
signalled by on/nous + noier. remarquer. constaier. etc, or by impersonal 
constructions such as li apparait. i! com icnt de nowr, ii would appear. 
etc: 

(3) 11 apparait egalement que c est aux L'S.-\ que Ic pourcentage 
du PNB consacre aux depenscs publiques duns renscignemcni 
superieur public est If plus ton, * ^' ' 
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(4) En fitudiant cc tableau, on s'aper^oit qu i! existc une 
difference impoitante entre I'age moj^n h I'entiee. . . (F) 

Opinion expressions were those signalled by jg pense, I ihink. believe, 
etc; selon moi. d mon avis, inmy opinion, etc; by medals such ;xsfalloir. 
should, etc; or by lexical items such as essential, intolerable, etc. » 

(5) ...seloQ moi la d^mocratisaiion de renseigMmem sup^rieur 
est unfacteurdeprognfes pour un pays, (F) 

(6) I think it would be a great shame to let the standards lapse 
now. (ELI) 

(7) Par comre. ii nous faut augmcnter nos depenses afin 
d'ameliorer Ic sys^me d'enseignement. (EF) 

Table 1 shows the results of the analysis of main clauses in terms of 
framing and opinion. As hypothesised, these two funaions occupy a 
large percentage of main clauses in aU three data sets, but considerably 
more so in LI (French and English) than in L2. The table also shows that 
the distribution of framing to opinion, similar in F and EF, difTers 
greatly in EH. with a much higher proponion of opinion mam clauses. 
It is noteworthy that the non-native texts, with fewer mam clauses 
mvolved and a higher proportion of framing clauses, express opmion 
only half as often as the native texts by the same writers. 

Table 1: Percentage of 'framing' and 'opinion' main clauses 

framing^'opimon 

framing: 17.4% 

F 

opinion: 27.3% 
framing: 10.5% 

CLl 

opinion: 37,0% 
framing: 13.9% 

EF 

opinion: 19.2% 



44.7% 38.9% 61.1% 

47.5% 22.1% 77.9% 

33.1% 42.0% 58.0% 
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Table 2 throws a different light on these figures: it shows the occurrence 
of straight • ie not interpreted or evaluated - accounts of elements frrtni 
the statistical data: 



Tabic 2: Straight account of statistics 





% in main clauses 


% in dependent 
clauses 


% of all 
T-units 


F 


45.6% 


54.5% 


31.8% 


ELI 


43.8% 




16.2% 


EF 


51.5% 


42.5% 


25.4% 



The smaUer proportion of EF main clauses expressing opinion may 
parUy be accounted for by the fact that a good deal more are just 
reporting figures. It is also interesting to see. although this may be more 
closely related to the fascinating field of contrastive rhetonc than to the 
immediate concern of this paper, that the English subjects make 
considerably less use of the statistical data in their native texts than m 
ilieir French texts, and that the French writers cling the most to the data 
provided (cf right hand column of table 2). As far as the study of non^ 
nativeness is concerned, the figures in tables 1 and 2 converge to suggest 
that the three data sets exhibit such a different balance of fact vs opinion 
lliat they may legitimately be seen as representing different le.xl types, a 
very important consideration indeed in the pedagogy of written 
conimunication. 

I shall now return to syntactic dependency, and illustrate us link with the 
third textual function under consideration - topic selection and 
continuity - widi four examples of accounts of statistics: 

<8) 11 ,se passe le phcnomene inverse en Grande-BrcL'ijinc, pays 
oil le taux dc scolansation de la population agee de 19 a 24 ans 
est le plus faiblc. oit I'ace moyen a la sortie du sysicmc 
d'cnscicnement est le plus has. ou le taux d'accroissement dcs 
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dispenses publiques relatives k renseigncment su{^rieur csi le 
plus faible mais ou au contraire le pourccniage du PNB 
consaci^ aux ddfwnscs publiques dans renseigncment sup^rieur 
public est assez 6lcv6 en comparaison avec celui des auires 
pays. ^^'^ 

(9) The figures cleariy reveal that the British education system 
suffers the most in relation to the annual rate of increase of 
public expenditure, the British figure being only 8.12% 
compared with Sweden and Fnmce. for example, whose 
governments spend an annual increase of 28.9 and 24.7% on 
higher education respectively. (HI- J ) 

(10) Britain has the lowest percentage of 19-24 year olds in 
full lime education. This means that the majority of people in 
Britain do not go on to full time further education, and this is 
backed up by the figures in the second table, since the average 
leaving age in British schools is 17.7 years. (ELI ) 

(11) En Grande-BretagiiK moins de la population agde de 19 a 
24 ans font renseignement superieur qu'en France (9.3% en 
Grande-Brctagne, 12.3^ en France). Mais le pourcentage du 
P.N.B. consacr6 aux depenscs publiques dans I'enseignemeiu 
superieur est plus grand en Gnmde-Bretagne (0.89'7t>) qu'cn 
Frtmce (0.43%). Au Japon 14.7% de la population Sgec de 19 a 
24 ans ont He admis au systeme d'ens^ignement superieur. mais 
le pourcentage du P.N.B. n'est que 0.38%. (EF ) 

Whereas in (K) and (9) the figures are integrated, moiivated by the point 
Che writer is making, and backgrounded in relation to this point, in (10) 
the figures precede the point (Tltis means...'), and the 'data' sentence is 
mven tlie same weight as the interjiretive one. In (II), which is a 
complete paragraph, the succession of elements from the .statistical table:; 
in .simple sentences leaves the reader with a great deal of infcrrinp to do 
m order to guess the writer's point. More .specifically, the reader may 
wonder whether the paragraph is about Briiam or Japan, about numbers 
in higher education or percentage of GNP: the succession of simple 
sentences has an impact on a fundamental aspect of textual functioning: 
topic selection and continuity. The link between .syntactic 



complexity and topic selection and continuity wiV not be further 
investigated here, but it seems reasonable to conjecture that lower 
syntactic complexity may lead to greater proliferation of topics a^d 
therefore to mort: difficult reader-identification of main discourse 
topics^. 

The notion of topic continuity is basic to an understanding of the fa si vt 
the marked structures under consideration in this study: the passive, 
which is seen as a way of matching syntactic structure and intormarion 
structure, by allowing the topical element to occur in the grammatical 
function most normally associated widi sentence topic: 

(12) Hie United States" figures represent the longest time {or 
pupils to stay in the education system: that is 16.7 yeare on 
average arc spent by a pupil at school. <ELI ) 

(13) This is reflected in the second set of statistics showmg tiiat 
the British school leaving age is on average much lower than 
elsewhere. (ELI) 

(14) In the majority of tlie countnes m the tables, an increased 
investment in education can be seen. < HLl i 

(15) ...the system of higher educaticm ...can be of great 
benefit to the individual. On entenng .... he or .she is being 
affonled the chance of self- fulfilment. . . { EL I ) 

U2) is panicularly striking. Us twidness seems fo indicate that ensuring 
topic continuity was very much the primary concern of the writer (a 
native speaker)'. The use of the passive as a topic continuity device is 
found in the three sets of data, wub ihe follovMnc: trt^juem ies (calculatt-d 
per IfK) words): 

0.36/1 (XI words 
ELI 1.28/KK) words 
El- ().18/1(K) \sords 
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The abundance of passives in ELI as opposed to F and EF prompts 
several remarks and questions. In conirastivc terms, ii suggests that the 
topic contiruity devices used by English and French writers are maricedly 
different, and points to specific directions for research which should be 
of a contrastive nature, both inira-lingual - different text types - and 
inter-Hnguai - eg French/English. For the present study of non- 
nativeness, the figures indicate that there is no simple transfer of items 
rctlecting textual strategies - even when, as is die case of the passive - it is 
linguistically possible. It could be hypothesised that these advanced 
learners arc in fact more influenced by the target 'norm', rcpresented by 
ihe F texts, than by their LI. to the extent that they overshoot that norm 
considerably, using passives only half as much as the F group. The 
question for the characterisation of non-nativeness tlien is: what topic 
coiuinuiiy devices - if any - do English writers use in their French texts to 
compensate for this strikingly low use of passives (half as many as F, just 
over one seventh of the ELI frequency figure)'? The begsnnings of an 
answer mav perhaps be suggested by the inordinately frequent, and often 
lextuallv inappropriate, use of on in EF texts. On seems to be perceived 
by EF writers as an equivalent for their LI passive, but while it does 
share cenain features with that construction, it is no good as a topic 
continuity device. This will be the subject of funher research, not to be 
reported in this paper. 

Tlie second and last marked structure to be examined is a group of 
constmctions occuning in both English and French and known as cltfts. 
"llie sub-classification into tuo main types holds for bi:>th languages, with 
iireat structural similarities. Occurrences of the type illustrated by 
example 16. generally called pseudo-clift. though common to all tixrcc 
d.-na sets, are too few to pemnt any generalisation and will not be 
.uiahscd: 

( !6( What rernauis lo be seen is wiu?tlK'r the gnvcmmcnt will 
change i!s policy. * '-^^ * 

The other type, which will .Mmpl> be called deft, is sct-n m examples 17 

(17) 'Ihe figures clearly reveal that the Rntish educauon 
s\ stem suffers the most in relation to the aiumul rate <i{ increase 



of public expendicure... compai^d with SvvcUen and France- 
Again it is the British education system which is contructing the 
most in view of the amount of money consecrated to it. (EL I ) 

(18) En 65 et 70, c'est en France que le pourceniage est le plus 
has, mais en 74, c'est ritalic qui d^tieni le plus faible 
pouncentage. suivie du Japon; on fKrui noter que c'est ie Japon 
qui connait la plus faible progiession ... i F) 

(19) En cc qui conceme le taux moyen daccroissement annuel 
des ddpenses publiques relatives a rcnseignement superieur 
public de 1965 h 1970. il est a voir que ce sont ia Suede et la 
France qui dcpensent le plus d argent pour renseignemeni 
superieur et que c'est la Grande-Bretagne qui depcnse 
seulcment8,12%... ^HF) 

Most remarkable ab<^ut clefts is their fnrquency in F. which is Uirce tui;i.*N 
greater than in HIJ and twice the tlgunr tor FJ- liable 3^ Again tiK-n- 
appears to be a clear diffeience between Fnglish and French mu\c icms, 
which warraiiis a closer look at what clclts acnially do in texts. 





Table 3: Clefts 




Frequency per 
100 words 


9c infoimative 
presupposition 


% Stressed 
focus 


F 0.40/ UK) w 


Ml '.7 




F.I.I ().13/llM)w 




'; 


I:!- 0:fi/l(K(w 







A ciclt is yencraily charattcnscvl a.s a t'ncus nurkiiii^, dcMce, *^\\h Uiv 
most pn^cisc detnunon given in Lambix^tht il^iH4:H-9): a synt:u:K 
device by which a constnuciu whose referent plays the pragmatic \ok 
ftx:us in a proposition hut whose nnnnal position dc^cs not mark n as 
is allowed lo appear in the pretcrrcd post-vcrb;d posuani lor Uki vm 
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cjcaiion of an additional or •auxjUan ' ' clause contaming the copula elre. 
in whose free focus position the constituent can "appear The corollary 
of a focal rr/C-clausc, however, js not necessarily an mformationally 
lovv-status WH/QU-clause. Pnnce (1978) judiciously distinguishes 
between stresscd-focus cleft and informative presupposition 
cleft- in the first, the WH-cla«se represents intomiation which the 
sneaker assumes the hearer knows or can deduce, but is not presumably 
thinking about; in the second, the WH^iause represents mtormaiion 
which the speaker takes to be a known fact, though dctimiely not know;, 
to the hearer. This distinction proved essential in the contrastive analysis 
of mv three sets of data, as it transpired (table 3) that not only do 
subiects use three times more clefts than ELI subjects, they also use them 
diiferentiy: whereas most F clefts are of the infoftnativc presupposition 
isvc m'iU almosthalf of ELI clefts (46^) are of the stressed tocus type 
(If example l7). EF clefts mostly resemble F clefts, with a large number 
a.sed to pick out a referent - usually a countr>- - m ^'"V^ '*^- "^^^"^^v^^ 
indicatina its extieme position in a pre -mentioned scale in the WH/gt - 
clause iscc examples 18 and 19). Contrasting, witli these local detrs the 
FLl stressed focus clefts seem to perfomi the function idenutied by 
Borkin 0984) of foregrounding the whole clause wiUiin the surroundmg 
vhscourse. 

recards clefts, it would therefore appear 'hat it is frequency rather 
Uian use that distinguishes UF from F, with again no evidence of direct 
'ransfer from LI to L2 in the English subjects. But many aspects of the 
lexrual function of clefts remain to be clarified, and a larger number oi 
msuinces would be needed to sub.«;ta:Ui3te these initud tindmgs. 

(.'tincluston 

•^u^ oxrUuutoiA- studv Of svniax and tcxwa; function m native .itul non- 
• nui' texts allows Uie foilowuic icntaiivc cimciuMons: Unvcr synlaciic 
'".innlcMtv mav be related to lower luikuig density, lu ic<;-S topu sekxtion 
uul looser tinnc comuiuitv. three imponant factors m the cst^ba^hment 
ut ex-licit ci.herencc: more iniponantly pcrhap.s. the ditterent ways m 
•vhiLh the proups used ss-nux to toreuround :ind backgrountl elements 
•u'l u: tlu- sentence and w,thui the text as a whole led ihcm to produce 
v,;.-,. disunct tvpcs of texts, ac^mi' aitiercr-.t thui.us . imaKv. there 
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appeared to be little direct tnuister of text-buiiding devices from I_l to 
L2, aiid as far as passives and clefts were concerned, non-native texts 
wcte cipscr to F than to EM in terms of use, but differed considerably in 
terms of frequency. The evidence of considerabie diffeirnces between 
tcxt-building devices used by native writers of French and Knglish calls 
for det'iiled contnistivf! research. 

The exploratory nature of this study must again be stressed, and the 
suppression of individual differences must be seen as the result not of a 
research principle but of lack of space. The pcdu.Migical messcsge 
em* ^ing from these tentative conclusions is that ai4> correction of a 
ler -^r's written symax, or any fomi of inters eiuiun in it, which docs 
not «ike itito account the textual tunction of paiticukf ssniactic choices is 
bound to oe insufficient, and may lead to the pro^iiuiion of u*xtuai 
infelicities. 



Footnotes 

L The unavoidably impressionistic nature of the hsi of markers 
for framing and opmion expressu^ns pomiN to the danger of 
circularity ever pn.'sent in the field of funtu^nal syntax ict 
Tomiin 1985 ». All I can say is that rcievam uistanccs seemed 
easily identifiable. 

2, cf Lautamatti 197S - ), .v texts which have rho r s\7i!a\ 
simplified for pecia.- ■ ;! reasons carj p^ vo * ■ »* more 
difficuh to reao. 
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